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DAYS FOR POETRY 


AST summer, after the world had been confronted by the invasion 
of Korea, an unusual appeal was addressed to poets. This was the 
more startling since it came from Barbara Ward, the brilliant writer of 
The Economist (London), and author of The West at Bay. It was em- 
bodied in an article which, entitled ““These Are Days for Poetry, Not 
Statistics,” asserted that the Russians were the poets, the romantics; 
and that we in the West are the economists. Miss Ward, of course, is 
not alone in pointing to the fact that the world today is engaged in a 
warfare for the human spirit. But this fact has been lost sight of by the 
predominant majority of our statesmen and our economists who have 
drunk to the dregs the potion of materialism. On one hand, they pro- 
claim the worth and dignity of the individual. On the other, they 
denigrate the idea, the vision which throughout the centuries has in- 
spired man to surmount deprivations and defeats; and rewrite history 
to demonstrate that economics has always been the determinant. Eco- 
nomics has been “elevated into a destiny, a goddess of the market place, 
an ultimate arbiter beyond which neither politics nor humanity nor 
hope nor vision could be permitted to go.” 
“To be a Marxist,” Miss Ward interprets the West’s view of it 
in The New York Sunday Times Magazine and “is to believe that 
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economics fundamentally determine all the rest and that the ideas 
and philosophies and aspirations of any given society are simply a 
sort of superstructure built on top of brute economic facts... . 
Actually, however, it is the Russians who have proclaimed a vision 
which, dark and satanic as it is, is radiantly pictured as one of deliver- 
ance. Marxism, as those with even scanty knowledge of its tenets know, 
advances a picture of the world, a world evolving, now slowly and in- 
evitably, now forcedly, into utopia. This is its basic appeal to the mil- 
lions it has deceived with its promises of an earth-bound salvation. 


Miss Ward (and other voices crying in our present-day wilderness) 
realizes that what the West needs above all is an idea, a philosophy, a 
vision which will bring unity to its people and incitation to achieve a 
world order in freedom. The shibboleths of our day are much concerned 
with freedom, it is true. Yet there is in all their proclamations little 
realization that freedom is not in itself the proper objective of man. 
He may be freed from want if all our political panaceas are made effec- 
tive, but well sheltered, clothed and fed, what then is he to do? How 
man uses his freedom instead is the criterion. Miss Ward believes that 
the poet can provide some of the guidance, that his may be the vision 
to re-establish the potency of the human spirit and above all to supply 
the world with a common purpose that will urge peoples forward to 
attain the ideals they profess to admire but ignore. 

The poets are “the real allies of the free spirit,” she says, as SPIRIT 
has reiterated during the seventeen years of its existence. It has spear- 
headed a movement asserting a philosophy of art that itself is part of 
that larger philosophy which has provided the cement to hold together 
the culture of Christendom. It has, in its own field, developed the foun- 
dations of a world view of poetry. This is directly antithetical to that 
of Marxism—a position which Dr. Thomas J. Beary’s articles in this 
and our September issue demonstrates. SPIRIT has always emphasized 
that the poet must function with the spiritual, that if he loses himself 
in slavery to materialism, he must inevitably stifle himself. 

While we may only hope that a poet, who can surpass Dante, will 
be raised up, the Editors of SPIRIT do believe that there is exceedingly 
valuable work to be done by poets of lesser stature. These are days for 
poetry and poetry lies all about us—not in the well-worn grooves in 
which the poetasters are so inclined to run placidly along with their 
paeans to twilights and moon-lit lakes but in the human spirit galvan- 
ized to utter the profundities of faith, hope and charity that alone can 
move man to his divinely-instituted destiny. 
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PENITENT 


Alone I walk the night 
Beneath the skies of light 
Sorrowful and thin 

As shade in dark of sin. 


Mindful of each wrong 
I walk alone, along, 
And die into the light 
Of stars upon my sight. 


For brilliance of the stars 
Slays the darkest mars 
Blinding the mortal eye 
To splendor of the sky, 
Until the sky is spent 
And I am penitent. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


NEW YEAR’S, NEW ERA 


The snow, new-fallen, lay without a line— 


Without a track that might betray a foot 
By tempting it to wander on a route 
Too many men had taken with no sign 
That they were any nearer the divine 
Than if they lolled at home upon a chair. 


And yet, he somehow wished a path were there; 
Thought: Certainly, the courage is not mine 
To blaze a trail across the hill and hollow, 

A trail to lure so many brightening eyes, 
Some of them, too desperate and unwise— 

I dare not make a path for all to follow. 


And so he stood a long time pondering so, 
But knew: before the dark, someone must go. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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Two Poems by John Hazard Wildman 
CORONACH 


Midway between the tiger and the rose, 

They have crucified you, Beauty, on the flame trees: 

They have seen you quiver like a butterfly upon a cork; 

They have watched your life run from you like quicksilver; 

They have marked the line between your life and death 

Stodgily, with an indelible pencil, spit upon, 

Ugly-clear, like arithmetic problems on a grade school blackboard. 


Neither the tiger nor the rose could save you, Beauty 

(Will of the tyrant, will of the flesh) ; 

There was no Dismas on your right or left; 

There were no words, ineffably tender, 

To creep about you like lovers’ arms in the summer night 

And hold your pain from pain, your dying from the wind’s cold kiss. 


They have loved your body, Beauty; 

They have required the harlot’s kiss; 

They have crushed you and nailed you to death, 
Unknowing of resurrection and the garden in the dawn, 
Bidding farewell to your corpse 

Midway between the tiger and the rose, 

Under a tropic sun. 


CONFESSION 


Flash down in quiet corners 

Of the dusk-dark churches, swift flame of God, 

Hidden as love wants to be, not seen, 

Hiding and moving in gestures, in muttered words, 

Covering yourself with the dull patient faces by the simpering statues— 


Burning improbably 

Inside the brash hero 

Who loafs by St. Michael 

And estimates his place in line 

(Five, not counting the one who went in). 
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Strike tenderly, sword, 

Paradoxically healing, 

Burn, fire that consumes to create; 

Keep the quiet faces and the brash hero; 

Fix them firm, 

Coming secretly down in the dark, 

While the new rain pushes swift, cleansing fingers 
Through the thick soot on the low aisle roof. 


BRIGID TO JESUS 


Hungry Hearth of Innisfree, 
Evenings as I suckle Thee, 
Sloughing off the miry shoes 
Faith and hope by day I use, 
Something wearisome requires 
Respite of the bracing fires, 
Query causes heart to quail 
In the Mary of the Gael. 


While the pure persuasive fires 
Solving, honey tangled briars 
Which Thy dear Humanity’s 
Rustling robes aroused in me, 

How in heaven, stripped of sense, 
Love shall ease its eloquence 

In that holy-tide of rest 

For my arms and mouth and breast. 


In the streamy flames of night 
Gently am I laved of fright 
With my fevered feints at bliss 
Quelled as by a sudden kiss: 
As a stream at home in sea, 
Blue my ample wrap will be 
When celestial sanctuary 
I shall lease in flesh of Mary. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 
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MAKE TIME 


Make Time? 

How do you make it? 

Could one try 

cutting blue ribands of sky, 

then hem them 

with fine-spun dew 

from the morning meadow, 

and with these 

weave a tent like a silver shadow 
to live under longer? 


Or hold 

a gold bowl 

under the tall hall clock 

to catch each running minute, 
tapping sap sweet 

as maples run in April, 

much too good to waste... 
But when you look 

what is there in it? 

Not one clear drop to taste. 


Perhaps in the coil 

that curls in the heart of the oak tree, 
could we unwind it, 

there we would find it 

deep in the wood-marrow? 
Girdled ring within ring 

such firm fruit of Spring 

hoards whorls of Tomorrow .. . 
Oh, did we know how, 

we'd ravel the year’s spin 

to take us back in! 


So far of all 
the best way I know 
is to catch an echo, 


hold fast the far chime 








drifting faint from past Time, 
like this, 
in rhyme. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


THE VISITATION 


Softly, by all the bright 
Acres of early light 

Haloed; through singing grass 
See the fair Lady pass! 


Now the Judean hills 
Heaven’s own glory fills, 
And the dark forest stills 
Even its stir; 


Maple and birch and beech 
Silence their leafy speech 
To honor her. 


Birds and all creatures press 
From the dim wilderness, 
Home-sick for holiness. 


Even the timid deer 
Circles, and then draws near, 
Sensing All-Love is here. 


Now the rough path grows sweet 
Under her willing feet. 


Now, round those mountain-sides, 
Pastures and valleys wide, 

Calm and deep peace abide 
Stronger than Death. 


Now . . . now her lighted face 
Greets—O coronal of grace!— 
Elizabeth. 


ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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EPITAPHS FOR THE LIVING 


Insculp for these on slabs of crumbling marble 
Some praise that straggling ivy leaves will garble: 


For men who spend their lives at railroad stations 
In urgent quests eluding destinations, 

For girls in furnished rooms whose fits of weeping 
Chide only neon lights and shadows creeping. 


Inscribe for these a line of fellow feeling, 
A mystic phrase that brings a hint of healing: 


For lovers spurned, illusion-blinded pleaders, 
For strayed idealists and beaten leaders, 

For men in chains who call each link a duty, 
For wastrels deaf to music, blind to beauty. 


And after you have read what has been chiseled, 
May you turn back a trifle humbled, puzzled. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


THE FACES OF FATHERS 
(For one who gave all his sons to Religion) 


The past spreads out, a far green land behind you, 
And peering into distances I see, 

Across Teutonic dusk, strange woods and river, 
Untitled shrub and unfamiliar tree, 

And out of the dimness, faces—the faces of fathers. 
In one rich sturdy branching of the race 

They form ancestral line back to that father 

In whom the name took root 

By circumstance of character or place. 


What are their thoughts of you? They stand there watching 
As fired with Christ you train your sons to go 

Into His gentle following forever. 

The proud unblemished name they kept aglow 
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Lies, bound for sacrifice—and to your blame 

Whose love supplied the faggots and the flame. 

Do they accuse you? No, I rather see 

A glory light them, like a deep thanksgiving, 

Till all are one in priestly unity. 

It is no shallow joy that time could plumb 

To see the lineage they fostered be 

Brought to so radiant a destiny, 

To see the name they wore like life become 

A crested name, whose crown is martyrdom. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


JUBILEE CHANT (for H.B.) 


I am renewed to rising by that Sun 
sets courage like a summer round my roots 


and welcomes me to stature. 


I am renewed to breathing by that Bread 
sent like a sunrise to my dark 
bringing me somehow morrow. 


My blood that walks as sullen as a millstream 
trumpets the joining of that Wine of His. 


My life that folds to burial grows bold 
and hobbled in its windings climbs the grave. 


My ashen words puff up in flame. 
infused with four winds of a word arise. 


My hollow breast takes heart at hearing Him 
sing like a star above its broken roof. 


My feet clear gardens in the greying snow. 
My winters die for mention of His name. 


O let these years remind His wounds of me 
Of me, a suckling heavy at their source. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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Two Poems by Judah M. Turkat 


THE WORSHIPPERS WHO INTRUDE 
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These worshippers who intrude upon the Spirit 
Uttering mild words in their blue hearts are diving 
Into a spiraled world of mourning doves 

Upon purple shores. Dreamily and with a secret 


Exhaltation they feel on their foreheads 
The stirring of dark butterflies and gracefully 
Without ostentation they plant their lips 
On the footprints of the ghost. They change 


Places with the night wanderers a few feet 
From revelation and drift away like mysterious 
Moths. Abandoned to the bite of hunger 
What bleating sounds their sins make 


In their precarious hold on the mind’s 
Black mud waters! Brutal as the claws 
Of stamped-up beasts are these trespassers 
Dressed in green who edge the soul 


To the maple swamps and kneel to dark things 
With the tremulous silence of old boats 
Lolling in root laced streams. Floating 

On the backs of their burdens they roamed 


The face of the earth to rescue their diamonds 

And fell unresisting before the fury of their 
Withering dreams. Sons and lovers awake and smiling 
Materialized behind ramparts bruised and battered 


As if grape colored seas were playing inside them. 
Nervously they awaited the moment to come out of ambush 
And push their burdens to lose their balance 

And fall helplessly from shadowy rocks. 


Won’t anybody listen to what the Lord meant 
When he breathed His disappointment on the stained glass? 








O Pagodas the touch of your little fingers 
Is like the aura of music disturbing window curtains. 


How meditative are the rooms under your roofs 

And the amused speech of the cotton blooms 

At your basement windows! The blood of disarrayed 
Moons crossing the road darkens the moss 


On the slates of your lookout towers, O Fathers, 
And not a sound floats down the naked cords 

Of your untwisted thoughts where coons move 
In their quarters in the wilderness of steep hills. 


Eventually O Pagodas your gladiolas 

Will wear the mask of dispensation 

And woodsmen will sing their farewell songs 
Near your rimmed wells of separation— 

But who will inherit your cymbals 

Dress your vestrys in colors of verbena 

And cast a shadow with King Peng-Chi’s sword? 


What happens shall gleam then from their ruby throat! 


BEGINNINGS 


The sun-wounded clay invites the improbable night 

And the shine on the brow of the earth makes incandescent my nerves 
Silver-green as if grimed by the washings of celluloid 

Or the erosion of frost on white roofs and mauve walls 

And the foam of milkweeds flung against river bluffs. 


The swollen pigeon breast flashes its purple tuft, 
The clawing briar riots on the lone stones, 
Foxes whisper in the gloom of log-house rooms 
And the cedars picket the fence 

In the dappled towers of my mind. 


The clouds are tethered to the ridge, 

The winds are asleep in a grove of oaks, 

The valleys surrender the breath of the creeks 

To the shuddering vines of my sagging feet 

The thickets fill the air with the spice of their timid speech. 
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Summer settles like an elder tree in the bottomlands. 

At the crack of an inimical branch, my blood flows down the furrows 
Spilled over its granite shafts 

As if a sorrel horse were running without rider or saddle 

In the gleaming light of my teeth. 

Where are the wheels of the wagon 

Rolling over the ground of my body 

Ripped by the rains of my ceaseless dreams? 

Dawn leans over the bridge of my body 

To blow up the fire of my reflective sleep. 


TO ALL THOSE DYING IN GRACE 


The bolts of my being are touched to springs 
And I—unbound and bounding 

Slack as the wind at rest 

Taut as the tuned violin— 

Turn to your joy 

Inviting your dance and your song 

And the sound only you can make 

Here in the vestibule of your exultation, 
In the most secret recess of yourself, 

In this long instant of your glory. 

Turn because you are plunging 

To Him Who makes us 

And loves us and died and lives 

Even as you now 

Dying and loving and living, 

Your bodies soon sifted, each a Te Deum. 


Friends, oh lovers, 
You the continuing heroes, 
The God-successed, 
I pray you fast to Him home; 
Pray me His just, His infinite mercies, 
Pray me your joy 
Pray me Himself. 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER 


You are the sweet green pastures of my mind— 
I come to you out of the dark wood, 
Past the frightening shadows, 
Over the bog of grief. 
I come upon your greenness— 
The sight of you in your unknowing 
And your small sound, 
A bubbling spring after an arid stretch 
Of summer— 
I would be a psalmist for you, 
My four-year beloved, 
To sing your lovely reaches 
To my foot-sore heart. 
Verily you are the green pasture 
That the mind covets 
And sighs deep before, the sun and air commingling 
In a peace, 
Till one can bear 
What one has borne before. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


THE ORDINATION 


I 


Christians have always made, in some unmarked tradition, 
Friends with the white face of the early morning; 

And so now, sleep like an incense curls 

About the arches of the bones, 

The Holy Ghost sits in the citadel of the inner city, 
Thoughts chime softly like the morning bells. 


Il 


The robes move by in silence, under them 

The unmistakable striking of shod feet— 

There was a time: under the sandals was the squeal of sand 
Or the frail tapping of the dressed stone, 

The fire was licking, and the shout went up, 
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“Poseidon! Shaker of the earth! Poseidon!” 

The great waves crashed upon the beach. 

But then was flung down on all paths, all movement, 
The tangled skein of one sure happening, 

God in the flesh, 

And now—puzzling the fact, worrying the knots— 
The bishop sits in scarlet and the tall young men 
Go down in a falling gesture to the polished floor. 
Over them moves the music and divided voices, 
Name after name, like white sails going up 

As all the fleet runs out before the wind, 

O pray for us! 


III 


What should such fellows as I do, 

Crawling between Heaven and earth? 

Who shall lay hands upon security, 

Grip the clear spirit in the helpless flesh, 
Make him a compass card for infinite direction 
Or find him stars behind the stars for steering? 
The old men move in the accustomed gestures 
To lift the mild yoke of the silken stole; 
Under their hands go by the shaven heads. 
This touch suffices, let stars fall like rain, 

To guide the blind and terrified forever. 


IV 


The miracle that no one sees at all 

Slowly takes place, and slowly the world turns. 
O weariness—no place to lay His head— 

It is not the head, Lord, we would lay to rest, 
It is the heart that will always be crying. 

The cry is toned to smoothness, bent to song: 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus, come, come, my Lord! 
What are we and what do we mean? 

If there could be an answer beyond question 
So clear to the still spirit and the flesh, 

Perhaps its final word would be this word: 
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The new priest kneels, the last Latin falls, 
And the unpinned and rigid chasuble 
Crashes upon his hinged knees after all; 
The cross upon his back, one moment empty, 
Shivers and comes upright as he stands. 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 


BIKINI NEWSREEL 


The evil tree rose from its seed, blossomed and bore its fruit in an 
instant 

Yet all of the ages of man from Eden’s wet clay were part of its in- 
famous growing. 

Wherefore, O alchemist, holding the grain of sand that measures the 
hour 

Is the essence of evil unloosed from its cage to pound the ceiling of 
stars? 

Worlds have burst in the barrens of time behind black clouds of Orion 

And long eyes see the fury of light where thunder dies for want of an 
echo 

But who shall forget the anguish of sound following the winds over 
Hiroshima, 

Or the shatter of conscience at the spectrum broke on shambles of 
Nagasaki? 

From the hour that man struck flint and caught the spark on the carpet 
of Autumn 

Till the seed of malice split at the seams on the azure void of the mesa, 

Lucifer has held the key to the ninety-two doors in the infinite mazes 
of error, 

And Adam has turned his back on Calvary’s gate that leads to the 
realms of the spirit. 

The weapon of death is lit in our hands, and sputters in the breath of 
our anger. 

And who shall pinch the fiery fuse ere it touches the core of heavenly 
vengeance 

And blasts the earth from the sun’s vast orbit to the depths of the 
strangling shadows 


Where hell is the absence of light, and the silence of the gentle people. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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Calculation, and the mind’s retreats 





FIRST GRADE—U. §S. A. 
(Displaced Boy) 


Now it does not matter: 

The aching length of morning, 

The strange words flowing over him, 
The stranger children turning 

Wide curious glances where he sat 

In such a desperate quiet, 

His own thoughts trapped upon his tongue. 
And now this sudden riot 

Of recess time. The children ring 
Him round with happy faces, 

They ply him with small, funny gifts 
Competing for his graces. 

They do not mind he does not know 
One word that they are saying, 

A ball comes singing to his hand 
And suddenly . . . he’s playing. 


There is no need of speech, now spanned 
The bridge of alien tongues. He shook 
With so much sweet release from fear 
And joy, I had no right to look. 
Quicksilver on the air, the bell, 

And then the usual mad-cap race, 

How bright his eyes, secure his smile— 
The line formed and he stood . . . in place. 


Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 


EVERYMAN 


(For Herbert Weber—Teacher of English, R.1.P.) 


To cells of ordered isolation: these 


He knew, and plaintive voices grieving 








GLADYS MCKEE. 











To be heard across dismembered landscapes 

And distracted streets, that belled within 

The memory in fading forms lamenting to be held 
In him, their only phantom life—and he 

Their book and testament now closing. 


He now but such a one—elusive voice— 
To dwell upon in isolation; calculate: 
This hour’s whisper sounding in the crumbling streets 


Of other consciousness, that phantom life 
Forever lost in his, he now a shade 
To cry us death, and shake our house. 


APRIL’S CHILD 


Michael sighs by a juniper tree— 

Twisted tree and sere— 

For the April-delectable leaves that were, 
The pouting buds and the woodlands stir, 
And the seedtime-springtime mottled bee 
That over the meadowfall down to the sea 
Voyaged his heart with her. 


Michael yearns while the flung leaves twirl— 
Pinwheel, cartwheel, whirl, whirl— 
Spinning somber brown and umber 

By the freak wind fretted ever 

To the stilled, slumbering hollow 

And furled heather under hill. 


Michael keens at the frozen rill— 
Hidden rill and drear— 

And dancing alone by a frosted fir 

In vain to invoke what dreaming satyr, 
He sings of springs returning still 

And the quest of the bee 


But under the bill, mocking, the frore leaves stir. 
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THE POETIC IMPACT OF TWO 
IDEOLOGIES 


By THomas J. BEARY 
II — THe CuHrisTIAN PosITION AND AMERICAN POETRY 


LIOT,’ Tate,* Drew,*® and Spender * are among the growing num- 
ber of critics who have registered their conviction that one of the 
basic problems of modern poetry is its lack of tradition. In unambigu- 
ous language these writers have alleged that much of contemporary 
poetry has lost its roots with the past and while its rootlessness may be 
defended by some as peculiarly apropos in a period of general culture 
transition, the stern verdict of time cannot help but speak in final con- 
demnation: Having sown in pride and infantile scorn of the philosoph- 
ic and artistic treasury of the past, modern poets will reap, have already 
reaped, the witless wind of passing, unprincipled applause. What is 
needed, assert Eliot and others, is the projection of a world view of some 
historic grandeur, with its values, dynamism and rich cultural experi- 
ence, into the field of contemporary poetry. Then, supplied with a 
philosophic compass and a wealth of artistic precedent, the modern poet 
will have the criteria, challenge and judicious restraint which he so sorely 
needs. 

The nineteen-thirties is a remarkable decade in that it witnessed two 
major traditions coming to bear on American poetry. That the Marx- 
ist tradition became a tomb for poetry we have observed elsewhere; * 
we now turn to the Christian tradition as introduced to American poet- 
ry systematically, consistently and with noteworthy results by THE 
CaTHOLIc Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA with the publication of 
SPIRIT in 1934. 





1 Eliot decries “the limiting and crippling effect upon our literature of a separation 
from a living and central tradition. ... Our age lacks a scheme of experience such as 
Christianity afforded Medieval Europe” (Quoted, Stallman, “The New Criticism and the 
Southern Critics,” A Southern Vanguard, ed., Allen Tate, p. 29). 

2 “Intellectual chaos . . . has been the background of American poetry.... We lack 
a tradition of criticism, a body of ideas, points of critical reference” (Stallman, op. cé#., 
p. 34). 

3 Holding that “There has, presumably, never been so great a break with tradition 
in poetry as during the last twenty years,” Drew continues: “Cut off from traditional 
channels of communication with these universal values of a great past, the modern poet 
is left with a meager spiritual equipment—the psychology of the unconscious, the Marx- 
ian dialectic and a sense of frustration” (Directions in Modern Poetry, pp. 110, 114-15). 

4“The destructive element in modern literature is lack of tradition and the conse- 
quent necessity to live by a purely subjective and individualistic system of values” (The 
Destructive Element, p. 222). 

SSPIRIT, September, 1950. 
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What is the basal philosophic foundation, corresponding to dialectic 
materialism in Communism, upon which SPIRIT’S theory and practice 
of poetry comes to rest? It is Christian doctrine as defined and inter- 
preted by the Catholic Church. SPIRIT’S concept of God, of man’s na- 
ture and destiny, its profound awareness of the meaning of the Redemp- 
tion and of the doctrine of grace are of signal importance if one would 
probe the depths of SPIRIT’S philosophy of art (which the magazine 
wisely conceives of as a philosophy of the artist, too)—and these con- 
cepts are those of the Mother Church of Christendom. Aware of this, and 
coming across a statement such as: “The need in the whole field of poetry 
is primarily a recognition of the true nature of man,” and “It (poetry) 
is an activity on that spiritual plane where the poet leads with the priest 
and prophet,” the literary historian asks at once if the Catholic Poetry 
Society did not succeed in making poetry subservient to religion much 
as Communism succeeded in making it subservient to politics. 

He is answered immediately by the editorial: “The Fallacy: Art Is 
Religion.” Religion is undoubtedly the dynamic element in the lives 
of those who direct and constitute THE CATHOLIC PoreTRy SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA; it supplies the structural steel for the Society’s poetic edifice, 
because whatever is held to be inviolable and unalterable finds its ultimate 
sanction in God whom SPIRIT recognizes as Absolute Truth; and it sup- 
plies the philosophic foundation from which SPIRIT directs a raking 
fire at the fallacies of the modern poet in the area of idea: but at no 
time is it contended that poetry should be ancillary to religion. In fact, 
there is no notion more consistently combatted by SPIRIT than the 
one which maintains that poetry should serve the ends of religious prop- 
aganda—or any other kind of propaganda. 

What is SPIRIT’S poetic theory, to which so much more of the 
magazine’s space is devoted than to discussing the relation between re- 
ligion and art? Based upon Thomistic esthetics and frequently citing 
Thomas, Maritain and Gilby, this theory distinguishes between philo- 
sophic and esthetic beauty, between art in general and fine art, and 
conceives of poetry as a fine art concerned exclusively with the skillful, 
disinterested interpretation, reproduction and communication in tense, 
rhythmical and disciplined language of a universally significant esthetic 
intuition. Intuition, the starting point of the poem, is a swift-opening, 
deep-revealing vision which Raissa Maritain describes as a “plunge into 
the soundless depths of reality where all is ontological light and life.” ° 
From this precipitous plunge the individual emerges with a form of 





® “Poetry As Spiritual Experience,” SPIRIT, January, 1943, p. 182. 
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knowledge which is unique, concrete and real and which SPIRIT 1s 
always prepared to defend against the “laboratory-conditioned” 
mentality. 

The magazine’s poetic theory further concerns itself with the ex- 
ternalization of the poetic intuition and reveals the process to be a com- 
plex and difficult one, requiring skill and experience and challenging 
integrity and artistic maturity. Reason, we are told, precedes and fol- 
lows the intuition as it strives toward crystallization in an esthetically 
pleasing poetic pattern; but reason is set working toward an objective 
that the art of poetry, not the science of logic has established. Imagina- 
tion also plays a pivotal role as the poet confronts the age-old artistic 
problem of substance and form. The major components of the latter 
are held to be diction, rhythm and rhyme; and of these three, rhythm, 
elemental in nature and inexpendable in poetry, receives the closest at- 
tention. Turning to the completed work of art, the magazine’s poetic 
theory holds that the essential notes of poetry are communicability, 
universality and disinterestedness, and that other characteristics of gen- 
uine poetry include sincerity, intensity, unity, originality and clarity. 
In its discussion of disinterestedness, SPIRIT underscores again its 
conviction that the poet as poet is concerned with ends and processes 
which are solely those of art itself. 

Important as is its well-developed poetic theory, it is most probable 
that SPIRIT’S major contribution to American poetry is its concept 
and utilization of tradition. Its tradition it declares to be the great 
Christian tradition of the western world and it defines this tradition as 
a complex religious, cultural and artistic heritage reaching the poet 
through western Christianity and providing him with the norms, val- 
ues and standards for poetic activity as well as for the appraisal of move- 
ments and intellectual currents bearing on the world of poetry. Insist- 
ing that the poet’s standards cannot be uncertain, shifting, subjective, 
and that the principles of art come finally to rest in the spiritual uni- 
verse, the Catholic Poetry Society invites the modern poet to avail him- 
self of the norms and standards of SPIRIT’S tradition — norms and 
standards which are held to be permanent and immutable since they are 
the irradiations of the great truths of Christianity. 

The cultural aspect of this tradition is particularly rich, for it in- 
cludes the accumulated artistic wisdom of the Judeo-Graeco-Roman- 
Christian worlds: it attests to the fact that poetry has long been con- 
ceived of as a demanding, responsible, communicable art. SPIRIT’S 
Christian tradition is neither artistically static (“mew modes of crafts- 
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manship . . . new phrasings” are held to be essential) nor confined to 
poetry: it supplies the poet with the criteria which enable him to affirm 
sound conclusions concerning education, war and philosophy as these 
come to bear on poetic activity. 

What can be said about the body of poetry produced by THE CaTH- 
otic Poetry Society oF AMERICA? If we confine ourselves to the 
nineteen-thirties (as we were forced to do with the Communist tradi- 
tion) we find that SPIRIT published some two thousand poems which 
concerned themselves with religion, love, nature, art and beauty, time 
and specific geographic regions, death and disaster, society, youth and 
old age and many other topics. Sixty-five percent of the poems pub- 
lished during the decade were in iambic meters, and the verse as a whole 
was conventional, although rhyme, diction and length of line and of 
poem were highly diversified. Although this body of verse contains 
intellectual challenge which may well have proved too much for the 
poetaster, its obscurity (and propaganda) content was practically neg- 
ligible. There can be no doubt about the technical competence of this 
poetry, and one can only agree with Professor White when she writes: 
“It is indeed remarkable that any magazine over ten years should have 
maintained so high and so steady a level of quality.” * 

A brief comparison with the Communist approach to poetry in the 
nineteen-thirties will lend perspective to our conclusions concerning 
the Society’s contribution to contemporary American poetry. Of the 
two approaches, the Communist was certainly more spectacular, but 
the Catholic Poetry Society's represented the more complete formulation 
of poetic principle and the more consistent application of principle to 
practice: obviously it was also the more enduring. The Society did not 
emulate the Communist literary movement in excluding a complete 
section of human experience, for the supernatural as well as the natural 
worlds were represented in its subject matter. Unlike the Communist 
movement, the Society could not be accused by Turnell because it lacked 
in moral perspective * and by Farrell of failing to allow for “the per- 
sistence of values unalterable by social change.” ® Neither could it be 
accused by Kazin of bludgeoning the cultural past. One observes that 
SPIRIT’S criticism of modern poetry was considerably more modified 
than the Communist, for SPIRIT appreciatively recognized advances 
made in language, subject matter and rhyme. Again, while in SPIRIT’S 





7 Introduction, Drink from the Rock, p. xi. THB CATHOLIC POBTRY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, 1944. 

8 Poetry and Crisés, p. 75. 

® Quoted, Schneider, “Sectarianism on the Right,” The New Masses, June 23, 1936 
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criticism the philosophic excesses of modern poetry were criticized from 
a philosophic aspect, the poetic excesses were attacked as destructive of 
poetry. The philosophic pendulum did not become an artistic guil- 
lotine as did the political pendulum of the Communist movement. 

The more qualified and discriminating approach of the Society is 
visible also in the question of individualism in poetry. Communism, 
holding that poetry had an inescapable social function, evinced through- 
out the decade a very definite disposition to distrust all individualism. 
Such individualism, the Communist movement held, was the efflores- 
cence of non-social Romanticism or tantamount to Ivory Tower social 
inutility. SPIRIT, on the other hand, first underscored the sacredness 
of the human person and found in man’s spiritual nature the basis for 
universally significant and responsible art. Having attested to the in- 
violableness of the individual artist as a human being endowed with the 
splendid gifts of intellect and free will, SPIRIT next went on to indict 
the excessive individualism of modern poetry on both philosophic and 
artistic grounds. 

Finally, the Society’s poetic preoccupation, unlike the socio-political 
Communist one, was centered in poetry. Catholic theology supplied 
the ultimate foundation for the tradition proposed and utilized by 
SPIRIT; the cultural heritage of western Europe gave the tradition 
precedent, challenge and direction; and Thomistic esthetics explained 
its concept of beauty and poetry. But all this, as SPIRIT’S extended 
analysis of the poetic experience from intuition to criticism of the fin- 
ished art-product suggests, led up to poetic creation: not to political 
action; not to prayer. 

We may conclude, then, that THE CaTHoLic Poetry Society OF 
AMERICA made several distinct and valuable contributions to Ameri- 
can poetry. The Society’s symposia, lectures, Bureau of Criticism, work- 
groups and Congresses of Poetry demonstrated the vitality of intellec- 
tually demanding verse in two artistically precarious decades; it provided 
a large number of poets with a critically alert audience and, with the 
appearance of SPIRIT in 1934, enabled them to publish “with dignity 
and prestige.” The Society took several decisive steps to provide for a 
discriminating audience for poetry in the future, and it made sound 
suggestions to American publishers and educators regarding the “long 
but necessary process” of re-educating the American public. And finally, 
it supplied for the philosophically integrated, culturally rich tradition 
envisioned by Eliot, Tate, and Drew; and gave to all others interested 
in contemporary American poetry the very valuable example of how a 
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major tradition may be a cathedral built protectingly about poetic ac- 
tivity without at the same time being its tomb. 





This article is the second in Dr. Beary’s examination of the two 
ideologies that have been dominant in the field of recent American 
poetry. The first, which discussed “Communism and American Poetry,” 
appeared in the September, 1950, issue. The two articles comprise ex- 
tracts and digests, prepared by Dr. Beary, from his thesis submitted for 
his Doctorate of Philosophy in the School of Education of New York 
University and titled: “The Poetic Theory and Practice of ‘The New 
Masses’ and ‘Spirit,’ 1930-1939.”—The Editors. 


Book Reviews 
OUTSIDE THE THItCnkeT 


Writing Your Poem, by Lawrence John Zillman. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.75. 

The novice will find Writing Your Poem informative in many mat- 
ters relating to the tools of versecraft; the established poet, thumbing 
through these pages, may conceivably profit by refreshing his memory 
in regard to various forms and structures. In a book at once practical 
and forthright, Professor Zillman, a teacher of verse-writing at the Uni- 
vesity of Washington for fifteen years, states his facts clearly and with 
a nice sense of assurance; he skilfully avoids the use of what might be 
termed “quarterly jargon” in making his points and remains safely out- 
side the tangled, controversial thicket of involved criticism. 

The Preface indicates that Writing Your Poem is not a handbook, 
although the first four chapters embody many features of such a book. 
Beginning with syllable, foot and stanza, by the use of ample illustra- 
tion, the principles underlying the simpler and more complicated types 
of verse and their structure are here explained. The discussion of im- 
agery and so-called free verse are exceptionally well handled, but many 
readers might welcome a fuller development of the bases of sprung 
thythm and perhaps a more lengthy quotation from Eleanor Ruggles’ 
study of Hopkins. 

In the chapter, “A Note on Standards,” Professor Zillman stresses 
the idea that the “difference between an art and a related craft is partly 
the difference in refinement of the tools and the manner of their use.” 
Obviously, this is true, but far too much hinges on the word partly, 
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while that algebraic x, the sense of wonder, is singularly lacking 
throughout the first five chapters. Not that one asks the author, in a 
book of this nature, to whip up a kind of creative frenzy in the would- 
be poet; one does ask, in the comments under the heading, “A Clinical 
Approach,” to find more than meets the eye, or for that matter, the 
plodding foot. This is not to say that the analyses of the poems selected 
are not competent and often constructive; I cannot agree that the fait 
accompli brings with it any particular stimulation or, equally impor- 
tant, any revelation of the more subtle aspects of the creative process. 

Passages from critical essays, such as Wordsworth’s “Preface” to 
Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, Keats’ Letters, Shelley’s 
Defense of Poetry, Poe’s The Poetic Principle, as well as selections from 
the prose writings of Whitman, Lanier, Pound and Bridges, compose 
the final chapter, ““The Poet’s Forum.” This is a truly valuable portion 
of the book and is of interest to the theorist and practicing poet alike. 
However, the inclusions halt at the year 1918, on the publication of 
Bridges’ The Necessity of Poetry. With a wealth of more recent essays 
to choose from, many of which might shed some light on the technical 
problems confronting the poet today, it is a pity that Professor Zillman 
(perhaps for reasons of his own) misses this opportunity to bring his 
book up-to-date. In spite of certain lacks, much of what the author 
set out to do is accomplished in Writing Your Poem and this book will, 
doubtless, claim its rightful place on the poet’s workshop shelf, for 
reference and a reasonable amount of help.—IsaBet Harriss Barr. 


STUDIED'‘STUDIES 


Studies in Poetry, An Introduction to the Critical Reading of Poems, by 
Neal Frank Doubleday. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.25. 

To review a book, such as Neal Frank Doubleday’s Studies in Poetry, 
questions the possible danger of being witty rather than wise; it also 





offers, however, the opportunity to make distinctions which are, for 
more than the purposes of this review, important. These distinctions, 
more accurately problems, could be the workable guides of the antholo- 
gist, the thinking reader, and primarily the teacher who has to work 
with similar texts, for this is a textbook, which often must be re- 
organized to be effective. Recognizing the problems of (1) separation 
and synthesis, (2) response and responsibility, and (3) categories and 
catharsis, establishes a realization that wit must be resorted to as a 
second best retreat when wisdom was only vaguely a kind of means. 
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Whether the anthologist decides to group individual poems of dif- 
ferent periods of literary history or whether he will make divisions ac- 
cording to historicity will depend on his critical standard: should a 
poem be evaluated by the age which produced it? should a poem be 
judged by universal values? Shall the editor separate or synthesize? 
Certainly whatever the choice, there must be a final unity, an ultimate 
completeness. Consistency of application will determine this success. 
The anthologist of this type of book, however, cannot divide poems by 
one principle and make judgments by another. This is not a fault 
singular to any one of these poetry texts; it remains the common contra- 
diction in the type. 

Almost as typical of the discrepancy of illogical arrangement, is the 
danger of emphasizing the reader’s response to a poem without demand- 
ing his responsibility. Impressionism cannot replace judgment. Is it 
just, for insntance, merely to evoke personal likes from a poem without 
suggesting the good and bad in a poem? Subjectivism is a maudlin ap- 
peasement for objective perception. If poetry is to be taught, then, cer- 
tainly, standards should be established. Mere appeasement is not satis- 
factory teaching. The policy of most poetry texts seems to be just this 
appeasement: evoke a response; evoke this response through questions, 
which are often banal enough to obliterate the effect of the best poem. 

The problem of categories and catharsis is not exclusive of the two 
previous ones. Classifications by states of feeling can be successful, but 
often at the expense of reasons why a poem is really successful. That is, 
emotion—but not a reader’s personal or subjective emotion—is a part, 
not the whole, of a poem. Here again, objectivity through standards 
will make catharsis mean something more than, as one student stated, 
“A Greek word for exlax.” Poems can be arranged according to emo- 
tion only when the critical approach is the universal standard and only 
when responsibility through reason rather than response through re- 
action is the determining principle. 

Mr. Doubleday’s book is successful, I think, mainly because he is 
aware of such problems. His is a careful and sensible approach, work- 
able and sound. Donne and Dickinson are found side by side; Mr. 
Doubleday’s theory is the universal theory implied, not stated. But he 
has also accounted for the poet in his own age satisfactorily, if briefly. 
The importance of reading poetry well is emphasized; to read well is to 
understand the poem. The reader is supplied with tenable theories for 
analyzing poetry. And this book might be divided by two of its major 
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considerations: the uses of poetry; what a poem uses. Thus is presented 
the form of poetry, its techniques, types, methods; and the significance 
of poetry, its meaning, purpose, unity. Both response and responsibility 
of the reader is demanded, but responsibility of a more linguistic nature, 
by which, I presume, Mr. Doubleday implies the responsibility of emo- 
tion—although on this point I thought the book less thorough. Enjoy- 
ment is stressed in an amorphous way. But, considered as a unity and 
evaluated by its intention, Studies in Poetry shows a sincere wisdom, a 


conservative wit.— JOHN FANDEL. 


A LITTLE WINE 


Design for an Arras, by Eleanor Glenn Wallis. Baltimore: Contempo- 
rary Poetry. $2.50. 

Here in a short space the reader may learn a good deal about ani- 
mals—animals mostly small like lemurs, whippets, vigunas, marmots, 
porcupines (that is, a white one) and some birds like swans and falcons. 
Some are young and hungry, some are old and watchful; all are wisely 
leashed to their instincts so that they cannot answer back. There is also 
a poem called “Circus” which takes care of big beasts like elephants and 
tigers. Inevitably man gets mixed up in the goings on and the inevitable 
question “. . .—say who can: that is tiger, this is man” is posed. Most 
of the menagerie is shown in the first section called “Lemurs and War.” 

The second section, “Design for an Arras,” leads off with the title 
poem which involves a lady, a lion and a unicorn surveying himself in 
the lady’s looking glass. In this same section may be found a very good 
poem in which Humpty Dumpty ‘comes to no good end. Here also is 
“For One Too Possessive” which teaches somebody a lesson in no un- 
certain terms. Two poems make up the third division of the book. 

The best wine, however, is saved until the end for in the fourth and 
final part called ““To a Poet Who Died.” Eleanor Glenn Wallis shows in 
a single poem what poetry can be when it rises from that uniquely 
human feeling which is neither of mind nor matter exclusively but 
rather common to both head and heart. There is almost an exultation 
in a grief which can sing, beginning: 

Now you are free as water, wind and fire; 
Woods cannot snare you nor the hills retard; 
Your wish, your movements blend as you require 

The whole of this high pitched section leads this reviewer to believe 

that the author, so well equipped technically, might profitably continue 
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her explorations among the reaches of the mind. The animals are all 
painted; it remains for the poet to sing of what is essentially unpaint- 
able—Gerorce A. McCautirr. 


A POETRY PUBLISHER’S POEMS 


Moment of Visitation, by Gustav Davidson. Denver: Alan Swallow. 
$2.50. 

Gustav Davidson is an active member of poetry groups and was 
awarded the $1,000 Lyric Foundation Award in 1950 for his services to 
poetry. He is also a publisher of poetry and has contributed reviews of 
poetry to several periodicals. This is his sixth book of poems. Consider- 
ing the foregoing one would expect this book to show evidence of a 
mature talent and better than average craftsmanship, but unfortunately, 
this slight book of 28 short verses will kindle no enthusiasm. One finds 
no sense of urgency here and nearly all of the poems seem contrived 
and are heavily derivative. “Benison” is a painful example of probably 
the most overworked subject in all poetry, the supposed healing qualities 
of nature. In a similar theme, the fate of old people, the first line is 
the give-a-way of a typical contrived poem: “In the eyes of old people 
is the sorrow of the world.” That statement is simply a generalization 
that needs qualification, whereupon the poet attempts to apply the gen- 
eralization to himself in the conclusion: 


Perhaps they know that I also wait, like them, 
with resignation and a dead heart— 
The final, the inexorable hour. 


The reader may well say “perhaps they do; perhaps they don’t.” It is 
not convincing. Incidentally, each line of this poem is written in both 
English and French—a novelty, but in a book addressed to readers 
of English, it is of dubious value. 

One of the common devices of poets who have nothing particular 
to say, is the use of rhetorical questions. Mr. Davidson resorts to this 
more than once. In the ending of “Atlantic Shore” he writes: 


I watch the swirling of the sea 
Against the deep blue dome 

And know that soon I too shall be 
Earth, air and foam. 


Again we have merely superficial statement devoid of poignancy. Mr. 
Davidson should know that telling the reader how he feels is of no avail 


unless he can compel the reader to share his feelings. 
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In the “Cynic’s Corner” section of ten poems it is not always clear 
whether the poet is satirizing cynics or speaking for himself. If ‘‘Per- 
sonal Code” is to be taken seriously as the poet’s own statement, it 
would take a Housman to make it acceptable as poetry: 





Seeking no cynic to convert 

Or tyrant to appease— 

I swear by nothing final, 

Or holy or secure, 

Knowing all is fable 

And only dying sure. 
There are too many echoes of other poets in the vein of listening to the 
“still, sad music of humanity.” Mr. Davidson would do much better 
if he tried being himself—Doy_e HENNEssy. 


IN THE FAMILIAR GROOVES 


A Harvest of the Years, by Charles J. Quirk, S.J. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.75. 

This book is divided into four sections: Lyrics, Quatrains, Songs 
and Envoy. Quantitatively, each part comprises 23, 38, six and four 
pieces. The initial qualitative clues are found in the titles, some of 
which are: “Nostalgia,” “Hills,” “Old People,” “Spring Flowers,” 
“Summer Evening,” “Forest Pool,” “The Shadow,” “The Tree,” 
“Birth,” “Desolation,” “Reflection,” “Miracle,” 
nation,” “Intimation,” “April,” “Summer Shower.” On passing from 


“Answered,” “Resig- 


the table of contents to the verse the suspicion is confirmed that no 
verbal thaumaturgy will here be worked, that the scheduled miracle of 
poetry which a reader has the right to expect of a sixth book of poetry 
has been postponed indefinitely. Nature sentiments (the flowers re- 
born, the hushed white snows, the hush of evening, the silver silken 
threads of rain, etc), written countless times before, are here again 
written—written no better and no worse—in the familiar grooves: 

Mysteriously the evening comes, 

Mysteriously it goes; 
Before the world and souls of men 


Its lovely pageant throws. 


Most silently the evening weaves 
Beauty beyond compare. 

A vast and cloistral hush drops down 

And floods the sou! with prayer. 
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In content, pious; in handling of the usual, usual; in effect, disaffect- 
ing, the book is closed sadly somewhere around the eighteenth quatrain: 


The stars their silver beauty throw 
Upon the mirror-waves below: 
Thus Heaven itself finds counterpart 
Upon fair waters of the heart. 


A Harvest of the Years does no more than swell the flood of that 
verse which is as unquestionably sincere and pious as it is deadly to the 
fine art of poetry. As piety, there is doubtless in the world too little of 
what is here found; as poetry it should never have been committed.— 
Georce A. McCau irr. 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


and 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


announce 


From One Word 


(From one word are all things, and this one all things speak; 
and this is the Beginning, which also speaks to us.) 





A Selection of Outstanding Poems from SPIRIT, 1944-1949 


FROM ONE WORD is published in observance of SPIRIT’S 
completion of fifteen years of publication. It has been edited 
by John Gilland Brunini in co-operation with the Associate 
Editors of SPIRIT, Francis X. Connolly and J. G. E. Hopkins, 
and four additional judges — Mary Kolars, Clifford J. Laube, 
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